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fruitless over-exertions lay too deep for cure by any partial
reforms in the rules. What protracted the proceedings of
the House and prevented progress in legislative work was
the change in the character of the House, its members and
parties, which quickly followed the year I832.1 Sir Spencer
Walpole, the best recent historian of this period of English
history, gives a striking description of the difference between
the old House of Commons before 1832 and its successors.
"The whole character and conduct of Parliament/' says
Sir S. Walpole, "had been modified by the Reform Act.
The reformed House of Commons was largely recruited by a
class of persons who had found no place in the unreformed
House. The fashionable young gentlemen, who had been
nominated as the representatives of rotten boroughs, had
been replaced by earnest men chosen by the populous
places enfranchised by the Reform Act. Representing not a
class, but a people, they brought the House into harmony
with the nation. They insisted on receiving a public
hearing for their own views ; and on obtaining comprehen-
sive information on the many subjects in which they, and
those who had sent them to Parliament, were interested.2
Their determination in these respects produced two results.
Parliamentary debates were lengthened to an enormous and,
as some people thought, to an inordinate degree; parlia-
mentary papers were multiplied to an extent which probably

1  In   1840   Sir G.  Sinclair made  bitter complaint of the slow  and
slovenly manner of conducting parliamentary business, which he ascribed
to the improper behaviour of many of the  members:  he stated that, at
the beginning of the session especially,   much time was thrown away.
The speech does not seem to have made much impression on the House.
See Hansard (54), 963.

2  Sir Erskine May also points to this cause in his pamphlet " Remarks
with a view to facilitate the dispatch of public business in Parliament"
(1849).     The development of freedom, he says, had  enormously increased
the  desire  to speak in the  House.    Delays and even obstructions must
not always be regarded as illegitimate parliamentary weapons, as they
afforded the means of collecting the opinions of constituencies and the
public.    For the future, on important legislative proposals, long debates
might always be reckoned on.     On the other hand,  many of the  rules
and forms of procedure, in spite of being excellent in principle, were in
some respects antiquated, and needed to be altered to fit new circumstances.
The proposals for reform which May proceeds to make agree in the main
with his opinions laid before the various select committees.